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AN interesting article in Antiquity for this 
month is Mr. F. O. Waagé’s ‘Vasa Samia,’ 


a discussion of the exact meaning of 
‘Samian’ as a description of  pot- 
tery. He supports the explanation he 


offers by an appendix, setting out the 
examples of the use of the word to be found 
in classical literature. After a survey and 
rejection of several suggestions, the theory he 
puts forward is that Samian pottery was pot- 
tery — wheel-made tableware — produced at 
Samos, which followed, in the forms chosen, 
the manufacture of metal vessels and acted as 
a substitute for these. A piece of Samian 
ware meant, then, something that imitated a 
similar metal object, its name ne 
its comparative inferiority and fragility an 
calling up as its opposite the idea of metal. 
After the contrast had well established itself, 
and perhaps after copies of metal vases were 
no longer obtained exclusively from Samos, 
the word ‘‘ Samian’”’ came to mean simply 
“clay ’—Samian vases, clay vases. Samian 
ware proper is black, and the writer depre- 
cates using the word to denote red-glazed 
Roman pottery. 


N ‘ Cambridge in the Eighties,’ by Mr. Wil- 

liam Jesse (the Cornhill for March) are 
two stories of the Lent Races during that now 
distant decade. One is the tragic ramming 
of the Clare boat, when a sharp iron prow 
pierced the heart of the Clare cox—thereafter 
every boat had to carry a ball on the prow. 
The other is surely one of the most curious 
accidents ever recorded. The Corpus boat, 
with a magnificent crew, was placed low down 
in the First Division, having immediately 
behind it a poor boat, and behind that again 











a tolerably fast one. When the gun went, 
the Corpus. cox, letting go the chain-handle, 
contrived to drop it into.the stern, with the 
result that his boat was anchored, and began 
to turn into the bank. The fast Trinity boat 
came rushing up, and the boat in front of 
that, instead of rowing past Corpus, dashed 
straight at the unfortunate anchored crew. 
The bow tore through the Corpus boat, grazed 
the cox, passed the arm-pit of stroke, and went 
on beyond seven and six. The Corpus boat split 
into two perfect halves ‘‘ like a pod,’’ and 
the men, raging, waded to the-shore, Won- 
derful to relate, no one was hurt. 

Mr. Jesse’s reminiscences, we must not fail 


to remark, afford sundry other pleasant 
anecdotes, 
I" is good news that the Victoria County 


History is this year to make considerable 
progress, We learn from the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research (February, 
1937) that, besides the Northants iv. and the 
Sussex ix. in March, the first volume of 
Cambridgeshire will be out in June, Nearly 
£500 has been contributed for this last by 
Cambridge colleges, and local government 
bodies and private benefactors in congas 5 
shire and the Isle of Ely are now to 
appealed to, a similar appeal in Warwick- 
shire having been so successful that the Com- 
mittee has started work on that county. This 
number of the Bulletin contains a continua- 
tion of Dr. A. F. Pollard’s ‘ Hayward 
Townshend’s Journals’ and the conclusion 
both of ‘ Early Coronation Records’ by Mr. 
H. G. Richardson and Mr. G. O. Sayles, and 
‘ Admiralty Administration and Personnel, 
1619-1714,’ by Mr. G. F. James and Mr. J. 
J. Sutherland Shaw. Mr. Richard Heath- 
cote Heindel contributes a Survey of Federal 
Archives in the United States. 


THE Hon. Secretary of the British Archaeo- 

logical Association desires us to make 
known that competitors are invited to submit 
essays for the Reginald Taylor Prize (£5 5s. 
and a medal), which, in memory of the late 
E. Reginald Taylor, F.S.A., is awarded 
annually for the best essay on some anti- 
quarian or historical subject. For 1937 the 
essays are to be on any subject between a.p. 
313 and 1547 approved by the Editorial Com- 
mittee ; they must show original research and 
not exceed 10,000 words in length, and should 
reach the Hon. Secretary, Jerome Bankes, 
38, Bullingham Mansions, Church Street, 


Kensington, London, W.8, not later than 
31 Jan., 1938. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


H.M.S. THE BLACK JOKE. 


IRACY, or, ‘‘ robbery within the juris- 
diction of the Admiralty,’’ was indis- 
solubly connected with the slave trade, It 
would be difficult to trace a pirate ship of 
the early nineteenth century that did not 
commence its career as a slaver, 

Slave dealing by British subjects was abo- 
lished, as from Jan. 1, 1808, by statute of 
the year 1807. By another statute, of the year 
1824, it was classed with piracy and punish- 
able with death, and this last penalty was 
not reduced to transportation for life until 
the year 1837. Actually, the last white man 
to be executed for slave dealing was an 
American, Nathaniel Gordon, hanged at 
New York in 1862. With this man piracy 
and its ally, slavery, may be said to have 
ended, in so far as Kurope and America were 
concerned. 

The most notable of all the ships connected 
with the slave trade and its suppression was 
H.M. tender Black Joke. 

For the meaning of this offensive term see 
any of the many editions of Francis Grose’s 
* Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue ’ 
(1785). The story of H.M.S. Black Joke was 
told in the biographies of the various officers 
commanding her (particularly in that of 
Captain Edward Harris Butterfield), in 
O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Biographical Dictionary ’ 
(1849) and in an article in the United Ser- 
vice Journal for 1832, Part iii., pp. 58-62, 
entitled ‘The Life and Adventures of the 
‘* Black Joke,”’ lately deceased at Sierra 
Leone.’ 

It has usually been asserted that Benito 
Soto, the Spanish pirate executed at Gibral- 
tar on Jan. 25, 1830, ‘‘ changed the name ”’ 
of his ship, the Defensor de Pedro, to 
* Black Joke,’’ but, among the many errors 
about this man, this is undoubtedly the 
worst, for the Black Joke joined the Royal 
Navy as early as 1827, though her name did 
not appear in the Navy Lists until the last 
quarterly issue of 1830. 

In the year 1827 H.M.S. Sybille, com- 
manded by a famous Admiral, Sir Francis 
A. Collier, Commodore on the coast of 
Africa, captured a Brazilian slave ship 








————_. 


entitled the Henriquetta, owned by a 
notorious slave dealer of Bahia, 

in whose service she had performed six success. 
ful voyages to the coast of Africa, in which she 
carried into Brazil three thousand and forty 
Africans as slaves; and had cleared her owner 
about £.80,000, in the years 1825, 26 and 97, 
When captured, she was performing her third 
yoyage in the last named year, and had on 
board five hunred and sixty nine negroes. 

The change of name then followed; the 
Henriquetta became the Black Joke, and was 
taken into service as tender to H.MS. 
Sybille, 26 Sept., 1827. 

The Commodore, Sir Francis A. Collier, 
appointed one of his Lieutenants, Wiliam 
Turner, to command her, and the Black Joke 
commenced her career in the Royal Navy by 
capturing, 12 Jan., 1828, the Spanish 
schooner Gertrudes, with one hundred and 
fifty-five slaves on board, having outsailed her 
parent ship, the man-of-war Sybille and a 
consort during the chase. 

One of Lieutenant Turner’s most note- 
worthy exploits was the capture of the 
Brazilian brig Vengador, 16 May in the 
same year. This ship mounted eight guns 
and had a crew of forty-five men, with six 
hundred and forty-five negroes on board, the 
largest number ever captured on one vessel. 
On 27 Aug. in the same year he captured 
the Colombian Presidente. This was a pri- 
vateer convoying its prize, the Brazilian 
Hossey, thus set at liberty. For this victory 
Lieutenant Turner was promoted to the rank 
of Commander in the same year—the mate 
serving under him being also promoted to 
superior rank. Commander Collier, the 
captain, and the officers of H.M.S. Sybille, 
presented Commander Turner with a sword 
of honour, valued at 200 guineas, upon his 
promotion. 

Next to command the Black Joke was Liev- 
tenant Henry Downes, also of the Sybille, 
whose exploits were even better known than 
those of Commander Turner. On 1 Feb, 
1829, Lieutenant Downes, with his crew of 
fifty-five men but only one “ pivot long 
eighteen pounder’ gun, fought and cap 
tured the Spanish brig El Almirante, with 
four hundred and sixty slaves on board. As 
the Spanish ship was armed with “* fourteen 
broadside guns, ten Gover’s eighteen 
pounders, and four long nine pounders, 
with a crew of eighty men, this was me 
of the most famous minor actions ever 
fought by the British Navy. Outsailed, out- 
fought, and beaten by better strategy, the 
Almirante lost fifteen killed, including her 
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captain and four officers. Thirteen men were 
wounded. The Black Joke’s losses were only 
two officers and one seaman wounded, the 
latter mortally. 

Huggins, the painter of the three large 
pictures of the battle of Trafalgar, at Ham 
ton Court Palace, is best known by the 
egraving executed by him of the fight be- 
tween the Black Joke and El Almirante. 

As a reward, Lieutenant Downes was not 
oly promoted (also to the rank of Com- 
mander) but he, too, was the subject of a 

ntation by the captain and officers of 
the Sybille. When H.M.S. Sybille was sent 
home in 1830 and succeeded by H.M.S. 
Dryad, the Black Joke became tender to the 
latter ship and coytinued to harass the 
slavers under the command of a succession of 
able officers. who all seem to have emulated 
the exploits of Turner and Downes. Edward 
Harris Butterfield, who was mate of the 

Black Joke under Downes and was _ ulti- 
mately promoted Captain, is said to have 
assisted in the capture of no fewer than 
twenty-one vessels with, in the aggregate, 
upwards of seven thousand slaves on board. 

poor wretches, of course, were all thus 
redeemed from life-long misery by this swift 
little ship and her gallant officers. The 

Black Joke's career ended in 1832, when the 
Admiralty directed the destruction of ‘‘ this, 
the severest scourge to the slave trade, ever 
known.”’ This order was executed by Com- 
modore Hayes, at Sierra Leone, 3 May, 1832. 

Never had a slave ship a more remarkable 
career than the slave ship Henriquetta, 
afterwards H.M.S. Black Joke. 


J. G. Mupprman. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.” (Mill). 
(See ante pp. 24, 60, 96, 133, 165). 

Haft is used figuratively by Sylvester (1621) 
230, for the important part. He addresses 
iron as ‘‘fift Element, of Instruments 
the haft; The Tool of Tools, and Hand of 
Handy-Craft.”’ 

Hallucinant—not given. Verrall, ‘ The 
Bacchants of Euripides,’ 72, ‘‘in a halluci- 
nant working by suggestion . . . such effects 
are perfectly natural.’’ 

Hand (vb.) is used strangely in Heywood, 
‘Hierarchie,’ 485, ‘‘a hand out of a Cloud, 
* Brand in the fire; that part which 





handeth being free, the other flaming ’’? is 
text the ane | 








Handkerchief, worn about the neck. 
one clear example of this refers to women’s 


The 


wear. Harriette Wilson, ‘Memoirs’ (1929) 
187, uses it of men’s: ‘‘ the system at White’s 
Club. . . is never to blackball any man, who 
ties a good knot in his handkerchief... ”’ 

Handless. See corseless. 

Harboured: provided with harbours—not 
given. Sidney (Cambr. edn.) iii. 125, ‘‘ how 
they [countries] are to the sea well harbowred 
or not.’”’ 

Hardly: closely (Spenser, 1584). Sidney’s 
‘Old Arcadia’ (Cambr. Edn.) 54, dating 
about four years earlier, has, “ Hardly they 
hearde, which by good Hunters singled bee.”’ 

Hare (vb.): worry, scare. Blackmore, ‘ A 
Satyr Against Wit,’ seems to use the word for 
‘“‘ go mad.”’ ‘‘ By various ways their frenzy 
they express ; Some with loose lines go haring 
to the press.’’ 

Harmonious: congruous (1638). Earlier— 
Chapman, ‘ Hero and Leander,’ iv. 26, ‘“‘ her 


harmonious limbs,’ where ‘‘ well-propor- 
tioned,’’ would do better. 
Harpey. To Chapman add Heywood, 


* Hierarchie,’ 124, ‘‘ Perseus shines next, who 
in his right hand bears A crooked Harpee.”’ 
Phillips, ‘A New World of Words,’ ‘“‘ Harpe 

. . wherewith Mercury slew Argos and Per- 


seus Medusa.’’ See MII. 
Have: put into a_ fix or non-plus 
(1820). Four years earlier in ‘Old Mortal- 


ity,’ 11., ch. ix., ‘‘ He has you there, I think, 
my Lord Duke.’”” This is supposed to have 
been said in 1679. 

Head: postage stamp (1854). Fourteen 
years earlier, in ‘ Life of R. H. Barham,’ ii. 
99, ‘‘ one of those abominable little heads 
which the wisdom of the Post Office has 
invented.”’ 

Headess—not_ given. Times Lit. Sup., 
No. 1587, p. 475, “‘ as a ‘ Headess ’ and then 
as Vice-Chancellor’s lady, Mrs. Jeune made 
many interesting meetings.”’ 

Headless. See corseless. 

Heath-cropper: broom-squire—not given. 
Ditchfield, ‘ Country Folk,’ 234, quotes the 
word from Charles Kingsley, ‘‘ he cuts 
copses and makes heath-croppers.”’ 

Heatify—not given. T. Campbell, letter of 
May 7, 1826, ‘‘the room was ‘ heatified’ to 
suffocation.’’ 

Heaven, all: toto caelo — not given. 
Chapman, II. xxiii. 299, the charioteer ‘‘ is 
often hurled about . . . all heaven wide of 


his aim.”’ Cf. King, ‘ Classical Quotations.’ 


I do not find the phrase ‘‘ poles apart.” 


Hecatomber — not given. 


T. Moore, ‘A 
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Dream of Hindustan, ‘‘ Th’ expense! Oh, 
that’s of course defray’d,’’ said one of these 
well-fed Hecatombers, ‘‘ By yonder rascally 
rice-consumers.”’ 

Heels, Kick up the: die—not given. ‘ The 
Fair Maid of the Inn,’ ii. 2, “‘ I have known 
a lady sick of the small-pox . . . take cold, 
strike them in again, kick up the heels, and 
vanish.’’ There is a further play on an in- 
decent sense. Burial ‘‘ with the heels up ”’ 
occurs several times in the plays (e.g. ‘ The 
Woman’s Prize,’ iii. 4 fin.), where ‘‘ toes 
up ’’ might be expected. 

Heifer is defined as a young cow, but one 
of the examples is “ a blake bulloke otherwyse 
called a Hayfer,’’ and Chapman, ‘ All Fools,’ 
I, ii, 57, has ‘‘ ’twere indecorum This heifer 
should want horns,’’ of a man. 

Heightened (1647). It is odd to miss Web- 
ster’s reference to ‘‘ that full and heightened 
style of Maister Chapman,’’ in the preface 
to ‘ The White Divel ’ (1612). 

Helzine, a small-leaved carpeting plant— 
not given. See Sanders, ‘ Encycl. of Garden- 
ing ’ (Addenda). 

Henbane. Under ‘‘petty-dancers’” — North- 
ern Lights, N.E.D, quotes from L. Foxe 
(1635) a synonym ‘“ henbanes,’’ a sense not 
given under the word. 

Hermetic; pertaining to the God Hermes. 
N.E.D, refers largely to ‘‘ Mod. Dicts.”” It 
would no doubt ‘on preferred Lowell, who 
says the Elizabethans had ‘“ the Hermetic 
gift of buckling wings to the feet of their 
verse,’’ ‘ The Old English Dramatists,’ 17. 

Heroical: heroic, of English verse, is 
limited to the 5-foot iambic line. But 
Puttenham 75 (Arber) uses it for the four- 
teeners of Phaer’s ‘Aeneid,’ and the stanzas 
of Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus.’ 

Heroics: heroic verse, is first quoted from 
Nashe, meaning hexameters. Two years 
earlier Chapman, Hymnus in Cynthiam 90, 
‘* sweet poesy .. . in right prefers Our native 
robes (put on with skilful hands) English 
heroics,’’ as opposed to hexameters. 

Hieronymist: student of St. Jerome—not 
given. Fuller, ‘ Worthies’ (1840), iii. 427, 
‘he was a great Hieronymist, perfectly 
acquainted with all the writings of that 
learned father.’ 

Highness. The concrete sense is_ last 
quoted 1491. Much later is Chapman, 
‘Hymn to Pan,’ “ all tops of hills and cliffy 
highnesses.”’ 





Highway  (attrib.). Beaumont and | 
Fletcher, ‘ Wit at Several Weapons,’ ii. 1, | 
“°Tis but young term; attornies ha’ small | 


doings yet; Then highway lawyers, they must 
needs ha’ little.” Of ‘‘ high lawyer ” one 
example is given and S, Rowland’s explana. 
tion, a horsed thief opposed to a footpad, js 
not noticed, 

Historical: adorned with ‘“‘ histories "— 
not given. ‘ The Custom of the Country,’ II. 
ili, 26, ‘‘ having a mistress, sure you should 
not be Without a neat historical skirt.’’ The 
Variorum edition tells of a lady who ‘‘ works 
religious petticoats; for flowers She'll make 
church histories.’’ 

Hitch: be caught (fig.) 1781. Earlier— 
Evelyn to Jeremy Taylor, 27 April, 1656, “ it 
was my fortune to hitch here, more out of 
necessity . . . than choice.’’ Unless it can 
mean “‘ put up.” 

Hive (vb.). In the lament for Jasper Tudor, 
in Dyce’s Skelton, ii. 389, the writer finding 
one almost dead with distress, shook him “al 
to know why so care his careyn hyved.” 
Meaning ? 

Hocus-pocus (adj.) 1688. Earlier—Love 
lace, *‘ Painture’ 85, ‘‘ cheat hocus-pocus 
Nature an essay O’ th’ spring affords us, 
presto! and away ’’—whereas Lely’s picture 
makes it permanent. Cf. Keats’s Ode. 

Hodden grey. The first attrib. use is dated 
1820, and the first fig. use 1866. T. Camp- 
bell combines the two, to Richardson, Feb. 28, 
1801, ‘‘in plain hodden-grey truth, the 
scenery of these parts needs only fidelity of 
description to make them interesting.”’ 

Hoite cum toite—not given. Selden, ‘ Table 
Talk ’ 62 (Arber), ‘‘ in King Charles’s time, 
there has been nothing but . . . the cushion- 
dance, omnium gatherum, telly, pelly, hoite 
cum toite.’’ It seems to be a variety of hoity 
toity. 

Holby (v.1. Ho-boy). This form of ‘‘ haut- 
boy ’’ occurs in ‘A Remedie for Love,’ Sidney 
(Cambr, edn.) ii. 346, and is earlier for 
attrib. and transf. uses, ‘‘ But Mopsal’s] 
shrill too whitt too whoo Decendinge through 
her holby nose Did that distemper soon com- 

se,” 

Hollow: place in a hollow—not given. 
Shelley, ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ iii, st. 31, “‘ For 
my light head was hollowed in his lap.” 

Honeysuckle (see MI). Another example of 
the attrib. use not given by N.E.D. also 
comes from Johnson. Malone, Apr. 5, 1779, 
records ‘‘ Johnson told me we have had too 
many honeysuckle lives of Milton, and that 
his should be in another strain.” 

Honeysuckle: honey. To N.E.D.’s singlet 
add Chapman, ‘ Hum. Day’s Mirth,’ iii. 24, 
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“the Bee honeysuckle, the Spider poison.’’ 

Honour. The two spellings are fully dis- 
cussed, but there is nothing of two pronuncia- 
tions. It occurs three times in Pharonnida 
as a mistake for ‘‘ owner,’’ and Disraeli, 
‘Am, of Lit.’ iii, 74, quotes the same thing 
from Massinger. However general the pro- 
punciation may have been, it was uncommon 
in Addison’s time. Vellum in ‘ The 
Drummer ’ always saye ‘‘ho-nour,”’ so printed, 
and ends the play by rhyming ‘‘ ho-nours ”’ 
to ‘‘ donors.’’ 

Hooden, hoodener—not given. There is a 
chapter on the hooden bores in Kent at 
Christmas, in M. A. Howey’s ‘ The Horse in 
Magic and Myth,’ his authority being Percy 
Mayhew’s ‘ The Hooden Horse ’ (Canter- 
bury, 1909). 

Hoop and hide: hide and seek, is first 

from Swift. Earlier—E. Ward, 
‘London Spy’ (1927) 84, ‘‘a parcel of 
wenches fit for husbands, playing at hoop and 
hide among the pillars ’’ of St. Paul’s. 

Hope: expect, suppose. Eight examples 
are given, but not from Shakespeare or 
Fletcher. ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ II. i, 38, 
Menas says, “1 cannot hope Caesar and 
Antony shall well greet together.’’ ‘ Henry 
V.,’ IL. vii. 77, ‘‘ Some of them will fall to- 
morrow, I hope.’’ ‘ Wit without Money,’ 
IL. v. 11, ‘‘ Not an egg, I hope.” 

Horizontal: of the horizon. This Mil- 
tonic sense is last quoted 1816. Horne, 
‘Orion,’ i., canto 2, ‘‘ And soon along the 
horizontal line Rising, they saw a threaten- 
ing rack of clouds.’’ ! Jbid., ii., canto 3, 
“The broad grey horizontal wall o’ the dead- 
calm sea.’’ 

Horn (vb.). The sense, ‘‘ show horns,’’ is 
new. Hardy, ‘The Dynasts, 66, ‘‘to fear 
dilemmas horning up ahead is not your 
- "perhaps rather poetical for George 


Horologity—not given. Sir O. Lodge, 
‘Science and Human Progress,’ 153, ‘‘ that 
‘vitality’ as displayed by an organism has 
a meaning than the ‘ horologity ’ of a 

Horse leade. Sidney, ‘Old Arcadia’ 
(Cambr. edn.) 146, ‘‘ they made hym looke to 
his owne lyfe, whiche hee did, ronning to a 
Horse Leade of a Mase which hee allwayes 
wed.” ‘ N.E.D.’ has only, “ horse lede ”’ = 
horseman, a different word. 

Hot-water (vb.)—not given. See Green- 


Hot waters: spirits (1643). _ Earlier— 
Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ Love’s Pilgrimage,’ 














I, i., ‘‘ Oh, your hot waters quickly . . . Sir, 
taste a little of this; of mine own water, I 
did distil ’t myself.’’ 

Hottentotify—not given. Southey, ‘Madoc,’ 
note 113, “to Hottentotify the language by 
introducing one of the barbarous clacks.”’ 

Hour (vb.)—not given. Hardy, ‘ The 
Dynasts,’ 461, ‘‘ Ay, all well-nigh, ere Time 
have hour’d three-score.’’ 

House: part of a wheat-ear—not given. 
Fuller, ‘ Worthies’ (1840), ii. 332, “if it 
[mildew] falleth not on the house (which is 
but another case, and hath another tunicle 
under it) but on the stripped straw near to 
the top of the stalk.’ 

Houseless: destitute of houses. Only 
places are given. ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ ch. 
xvii., ‘‘ 1 fear him less than the dark, house- 
less night.’’ 

How: by how much, in a correlative clause 
(cf. Latin quo... e0) isnot given. Sylvester 
626 (1621), ‘‘ For how man more attaines, the 
more attempteth he.”’ 

Hue (vb. intr.), only 1682. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 121, ‘‘ The night cloud is 
hueing, To-morrow shines soon.”’ 

Hugged (1841). Earlier—Chapman, Od., 
xxiii. 133, ‘‘ his hugged head and _ loved 
hand.”’ 

Hum: utter with humming. The sense is 
transferred in ‘ Wit at Several Weapons,’ I. 
i., ‘‘ then 1 did but hum him over, In haste, 
good faith, as lawyers chancery sheets .. . 
now I distinctly read him ”’; a careless esti- 
mate of a person is revised. 

Humph  (vb.). Later—Meredith, ‘ The 
Egoist,, ch. xlhiii. fin., ‘‘ Dr. Middleton 
humphed.”’ 

Hunch (vb. intr.). Later—‘ Lives of the 
Ancient Philosophers,’ 259, Diogenes ‘‘ used 
to say that men strive for the mastery in 
hunching and kicking, but not in true worth 
and goodness.”’ 

Hungary water (1698). Evelyn’s letter to 
Dr. Beale of 27 Aug., 1668, mentions an eye- 
wash of his own make ’’ much after the pro- 
cess of the Queen of Hungary’s water,”’ 
spirits of wine and rosemary flowers. E. 
Ward, ‘London Spy’ (1927), ‘‘he won’t 
wash his hands in anything but juice of 
oranges and Hungary water.” 

Hungered in Chapman, Hymnus in Cyn- 
thiam, 252, ‘‘ thicket . . . where not a hound 
could hunger’d passage make,’’ seems to 
mean ‘‘eagerly desired.’’ ‘ N.E.D.’ gives 
this transitive sense of the verb only. 
Hunting (ppl. a.) 1682. Earlier—Burton, 
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‘ Anat, Mel.,’ i. 23, 13, ‘‘ Leo Decimus, that 
hunting pope.” 

Hurdle: drag on a hurdle—not given. 
Rochester’s paraphrase of Horace, Odes, I. 
iv., ‘He [Death] hurdles the poor fetter’d 
Slave, To’s unknown Grave.”’ 

Hydrogenic: unsubstantial—not given. F. 
Thompson, ‘ Shelley,’ 53, writes of ‘* his well- 
known power to condense the most hydrogenic 
abstraction.’’ 

Hymeneal is not given of a person. Mere- 
dith, ‘ The Egoist,’ ch. 1., ‘‘ hymeneal men 
and women.” 


'G. G. Loane. 
(To be continued), 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 


(See ante pp. 2, 21, 40, 56, 77, 92, 112, 130, 
149, 167, 186). 
w and WH, 

(a) Loss of w. The loss of ['w] at the begin- 
ning of an unaccented syllable which is 
evident in the present-day pronunciation of 
Harwich, Southwark, Greenwich (although it 
has been restored in Ipswich, Edward, etc.) 
must have occurred early in the Modern 
period. Wyld found one example in St. 
Editha (1420). The examples of this loss 
which I have collected from London docu- 
ments are: Machyn, Camurell (Camberwell) 
144, Bossell (Boswell) 18.1583, Woodard 
(Woodward) 9.1587, Smithicke (Smethwick) 
21.1633, Woodard 26.1649, Sutherock (South- 
wark) 38.1650, wansor (Wandsworth) 39.1675, 
Woodards 22.1686, muzel hill (Muswell) 
22.1689, mussle hill 22.1695. It is interesting 
that such pronunciations are occasionally 
found in nineteenth-century Cockney dialogue. 
The form, caussey (causeway) 1.1490-1 is 
probably a direct » Bm of the O.Fr. caussée 
rather than a form which has omitted w. 
London speech apparently preserved this form 
into the nineteenth century: it is chosen by 
Elphinston and Pierce Egan as a London vul- 
garism. 

In some French loan-words, banquet, liquid, 
etc., we now pronounce [w] under the in- 
fluence of the spelling, although we retain the 
original form, without [w] in other words, 
circuit, conquer, etc, I have noted the follow- 
ing evidence on this point in the London docu- 
ments: bancket (banquet) 13.1550, Machyn, 
bankett 11, condam (quondam) 57, serkutt 
(circuit) 265, syrkyt 27.1577, condytte 23.1582, 





——. 


Condette 24.1621, banckett 40.1648, Biskett 
8.1662. 

I found only one example of the omission of 
initial w, namely, Machyn, Odam (Woodham) 
80, and this, being an Essex place-name, ma 
be due to Essex pronunciation. Although Sam 
Weller says ’ooman (woman) so frequently, 
the loss of initial w cannot have been very 
common in London speech. The infrequency 
of this loss in London documents and in those 
quoted by Wyld suggests that the many 
examples of the loss recorded by Jones (1701) 
must have been dialectal pronunciations, 

An interesting example of the loss of w 
between s and a front vowel is, St. Seetings 
(St. Swithin’s) 8. This loss was, of course, 
more common when the following vowel was 
a back sound, as in swore, sword, 

(B) Initial wr. The initial group wr must 
have developed its present-day sound, frica- 
tive r, during the sixteenth century. I have 
found two r-spellings late in that century, 
and in the following century such spelli 
are frequent, cf., Ren 28.1591, Ritten 28.158, 
Cartrighte 8.1600, Rightinge (writing) 
22.1623, Bellright 38.1646, Ritten 41.1651, 
Ritt 12.1660, Rans (Wren’s) 22.1676, Renn 
25.1681. As a result of this srapgpe s 
one sometimes finds inverse spellings of wr in 
words which have always been pronounced 
with the ordinary r, as, wranke (rank) 
31.1646, wrawlins (Rawlins) 31.1670. I have 
found no spellings which suggest the use of 
the labial r which may have been an inter- 
mediate stage in the development from wr 
to r. 

(c) Initial wh. Although Wyld collected 
some evidence of the use of voiced [w] in such 
words as when, which, wheat, as early a 
the fifteenth century, he found insufficient 
evidence to believe that the voiced consonant 
was the established sound in accepted speech. 
He sums up the position in these terms: “ It 
would appear . . . that the voicing of wh- 
was not unknown in the 15th Century, and 
that this became more and more widespread, 
though for a long time not universal in Lon- 
don and the surrounding counties.” The 
voiced [w] was certainly used in London, 
however, even in the fifteenth century. Occa- 
sional spellings are found which replace wh 
by w, as in: wytsontyde 6.1481-2, Wytson 
1.1508-9, wite (white) 1.1553, Machyn, Wyt- 
tyngton 3, warff 13, wypyd (whipped) 22, 
wyche (which) 61, wyll (while) 78, weeles 
(wheels) 101, wite 9.1553, wiche 8.1576, warfe 
30.1592, wippeing 22.1602, wich 32.1624, watt 
31.1658, wether (whether) 24.1651, Wittaker 
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22.1661. Inversely, many spellings use wh in 
words which have always been pronounced 
with [w], viz., whas (was) 1.1531, whoman 
§.1537-8,  whardyns  5.1538-40, whater 
§.1538-40, whyfe 13.1549, Machyn, whent 1, 
whest 2, whept 66, Whalverlyes (Waverley’s) 
3.1573, whomen 21.1593, goodwhyff 21.1593, 
where (were) 21.1621, Whren 8.1685. The in- 
yerse spellings are rather more significant 
than the w-spellings, as they suggest that 
from the sixteenth century, the wh-spelling 
was regarded as interchangeable with w. This, 
combined with the absence of any hw-spellings 
which might have been used to represent 
voiceless | w], makes me think that voiced [w] 
was well established in lower-class London 
speech in the sixteenth century. The few 
yoiced forms in good sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century speech may have been derived 
from this source. Since the development of 
Standard speech, the voiced {w] has always 
been regarded as Cockney, although, of 
course, it is practically normal in Southern 
Standard speech. 

The pronunciation of fal in whole, whore, 
which had h in O.E., and in who, whose, etc., 
which had hw in O.E., is shown by these 

llings: hoale 1.1553, hole 6.1479-81, 

achyn, hordom 86, hose (whose) hole 
31.1607, howe (who) 31.1613, hole 18.1617, 
hoes 21.1671, etc. There has been delabialisa- 
tion of the initial consonant in who, whose, 
but it is impossible to say whether this also 
happened in whole, whore, or whether the 
0.E. h-forms were retained. 

Five spellings show a second development of 
wh in who, whom, whose, namely to [w], viz., 
woos (whose) 1.1557-8, Machyn wome (whom) 
233, wo (who) 282, wo — 17.1575, woose 
(whose) 21.1622. These spellings appear to 
represent a voicing of original voiceless [w] 
similar to that which occurred in what, white, 
ete, 

(p) Labialisation of initial 6. Although 
Wyld shows that oath, old, only, oats were 
occasionally pronounced with an_ initial 
labial glide [wh in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the only word showing this de- 
velopment which I have found in the London 
tecords is ‘“ one ’’, the only word which re- 
tains the [w] in Standard pronunciation. 
Among the spellings of this word are: woon 
1.1523, won 1.1559, Machyn 125, 21.1579, 
wone 27.1579, wonne 8.1583, some won 
31.1595, and wons (once) 21.1596. On the 
other hand, the normal development to 
[o:n], as in ‘‘only ” is reflected in: oon 


Cooper and the ‘ Writing Scholar’s Com- 
panion ’ describe hwutter (hotter) as a vul- 
garism. This is the ange of the labialisa- 
tion of initial hd. This labialisation may 
have produced the normal forms whole, 
whore, and it may be reflected in: Whorwood 
(Horwood) 15.1585, whookes (hooks) 25.1587. 
whome (home) 27.1623, 18.1626. On the 
other hand, it is possible that they may be 
merely inverse spellings due to the normal 
pronunciation of [h] in who, whom, whole, 
whore, ete, 

(Ee) Development of labial glide medially. 
Wallis (1653) records the occasional pronun- 
ciation of boy, boil, pot as bwoy, bwoil, pwot. 
Two spellings of this type occur in seven- 
teenth-century records: apwintment 22.1662, 
bwoy (boy) 36.1697. In three spellings, w is 
inserted at the beginning of unaccented syl- 
lables; Machyn, wyswer (wizard) 31, Corne- 
well (Cornhill) 17.1646, Cornewall (Cornhill) 
21.1657. These may be inverse spellings due 
to the non-pronunciation of w in causeway, 
Camberwell, etc., but they more probably 
represent the introduction of a labial glide. 

(F) Interchange of w and v. Perhaps the 
most familiar of the Cockneyisms in nine- 
teenth-century novels is the interchange of w 
and v. This pronunciation is recorded as a 
London vulgarism by the earliest commenta- 
tors on the characteristics of Cockney speech, 
Elphinston and Walker. The latter, indeed, 
asserted that it was not confined to the lower 
order of Londoners. The interchange of these 
consonants was of long standing, for the fol- 
lowing spellings reveal that the interchange 
was operative even in the fifteenth century ; 
(a) v for w, Vhereof 1.1492-3, vhich 1.1497-8, 
Vylliam 1.1501-2, vark (work) 1.1503-4, 
vemens, vyche, vynddovs, vythe, vyf, voman, 
vappyng, vagys, valttom 1.1503-4, vorsted 
1.1553, Machyn, vomen 33, vodys (woods) 73, 
veyver (weaver) 83, Vestmynster 84, veffelers 
(whifflers) 84, Vestmerland, voman, Varren 
88, Volsake 91, Vetyngtun 96, Vosseter 102, 
vedyng 247, Voderoffe (Woodroffe) 303; 
(b) w for v, velewet 6.1485, wacacion 1.1492-3, 
westmenttes 1.1493-4, 3.15134, Nowember 
3.1513-4, Wawtes (vaults) 3.1517-8, velwett 
1.1518-9, 8.151920, velwet 1.1531, kewer 
(cover) 1.1531, Wesmentes 9.1549, wysytacyon 
9.1550, westery 9.1551, skawyngere 9.1553, 
Machyn, welvet 6, waluw 33, wetelle (victual) 
36, walans (valance) 43, woyce 58, wyolles 89, 
wessells 99, westre (vestry) 125, wergers 141, 
dewyse 165, wue (view) 293, Cower 12.1558, 
sarwys (service) 12.15 pawyng (paving) 





1.1524-5, oen 1.1557-8, owne 15.1653. 


3.1576, benewolence 12.1586, Stewen 8.1589, 
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westre 21.1593, westrey 20.1603, owereseres 
8.1604, Stewens 2.1615, walentarylye 24.1612, 
wardet (verdict) 2.1620, wouyd (void) 
22.1624, adwance 4.1646, woted 21.1658, wes- 
tary 26.1666, Westrey 22.1691. 

Professor Wyld cites a number of similar 
spellings from fifteenth- and _  sixteenth- 
century documents. But most of his 
examples are from Machyn, the Cockney 
diarist. My own examination of the mis- 
spellings of upper-class writers in the seven- 
teenth century yielded very few examples of 
this development. The frequency of the 
interchange in the London spellings sug- 
gests that the eighteenth-century orthoepists 
were substantially correct in characterising 
it as Cockney. The early spellings cited by 
Wyld may be dialectal pronunciations, but 
the occasional interchange by good speakers 
later is more probably to be attributed to the 
influence of London lower-class speech. 

The nature of the phonological develop- 
ment reflected by these spellings is an inter- 
esting problem. It will be observed that the 
substitution of w for » is much more com- 
mon than that of v for w: the latter occurs 
only in two documents and never after 1560. 
On the ground that it seems impossible that 
there should have been a phonetic inter- 
change of w and v, Jespersen suggests that 
there may have been ‘‘ an intermediate sound 
like Middle German w in schwester, quelle.”’ 
My own view is that there was a tendency 
in London to make [v] into a bi-labial den- 
tal consonant, and that v-spellings for w 
are either inverse spellings due to this pro- 
nunciation of v or reflect bi-labial [v]- 
pronunciations caused by the closeness of 
[w] and this type of [v]. Walker himself 
suggested that the interchange was a confu- 
sion similar to the vulgar aspiration of 
vowels, which was caused by the omission 
of initial h in other words. 

WIttiAM MATTHEWS. 

University of London. 

(To be continued). 





[NN SIGN: THE ORDINARY FELLOW. 

—Unless my memory is at fault, you 
recently had some notes on curious inn signs. 
To the list must now be added The Ordinary 
Fellow, Palmerston Road, Chatham.  For- 
merly The Brown Jug, the house was re-built 
in the last month of George V’s reign. In 
a broadcast the Archbishop of Canterbury 
referred to an occasion when the King de- 


scribed himself as ‘‘ Just an ordinary fellow.’’ 
G. B. J. ATHoE. 
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ANTWERPEN EDITIONS OF ROCH. 
ESTER (See ante p. 137).—Dr, Johnson, 
in his Life of Rochester, says: 

Wood and Burnet gave us reason to believe, 
that much was imputed to him which he did 
not write I know not by whom the original 
collection was made, or by what authority its 
genuineness was ascertained. The first Edition 
was published in the year of his death, with 
an air of concealment, professing in the title 
page to be printed at Antwerp. 

G. Thorn Drury, in his interleaved copy 
of Winstanley’s ‘ Lives of the Most Famous 
English Poets,’ quotes from the London 
Gazette, Nov. 22-5, 1680: 

Whereas there is a libel of lewd scandalous 
Poems lately Printed, under the name of the 
Earl of Rochester, Whoever shall discover the 
Printed to Mr. Thom L [sic] Cary, at the Sign 
of the Blew Boy in Cheap-Side, London, or to 
Mr. Will. Richards at his house in Bow-Street 
Covent-Garden, shall have 5]. reward. 


Apparently the name of the printer re- 
mained undiscovered, 


Hayward says of the Antwerp Rochester: 


The text is hopelessly corrupt, and contains 
poems by the Earl of Dorset, Oldham, Captain 
Radcliffe and doubtless others, although it 
is impossible to pierce the veil of anonymity 
behind which everything is concealed. 


In 1685, 1701, and 1702, there were re- 
issues of this edition. I cannot, therefore, 
trace whence the British Museum date of 
1684? springs, and the British Museum 
authorities themselves cannot trace the 
reason why the date 1684? was assigned to 
one of the Antwerp Rochesters. The 1685! 
one might be the 1685 re-issue. 

Radcliffe’s ‘Carnal Ejaculations,’ Lon- 
don, 1683, contains several poems printed 
in the first edition of Rochester’s Poems 
(1680). This volume is not in the British 
Museum, but I have recently examined the 
Dyce Radcliffe (1682), which is also not in 
the British Museum Library. In the Dyce 
Rochester (1680?) the poem called ‘A Call 
to the Guard by a Drum’ has twenty-seven 
stanzas, as it also has in the Dyce Radcliffe, 
but the Dyce Rochester has forty stanzas to 
‘ The Ramble,’ while the Dyce Radcliffe has 
ninety-eight. The ‘‘ Booksellers Preface to 
his Customers ”’ is very interesting and con- 
tains this remark: 

But there having been some part of The 
Ramble formerly printed, under the notion of 
Natural Presumptive to my Lord Rochester, 
for Justice to that Noble Lord, as also for 
defending of Liberty and Property to my 
Author, whose Right as well as my own 18 
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invaded; I resolved to bring an Habeas Corpus, 
and remove The Ramble home again, which was 
« falsly, maliciously, imperfectly, and 
feloniously made publick. . the foresaid 
Poem called The Ramble, is here enlarged above 
two thirds more than heretofore you have seen 
it. 

The Pepys Copy of Rochester’s Poems is 
designated ‘‘ Rochester’s Life ’’ on the back. 
It does, in fact, contain the Life of 
Rochester as well as his poems. This vol- 
ume is referred to by Pepys in a letter of 
1680. 
Pepys refers to ‘“‘ my Lord of Rochester’s 
Poems, written before his penitence in a 
style I thought unfit to mix with my other 
books,’ and directs that it should remain in 
the drawer where it is, 

The Antwerp Rochester also contains three 
poems by John Oldham, one of which is 
“Upon the Author of the Play called 
Sodom.” The question of the authorship of 
this poem is in part connected with the pro- 
blen of the authorship of ‘ Sodom,’ which 
is another long story. 

Donatp DALE. 


J, AT HARIPUR.—Haripur is in the 

Hazara District of the N.W. Frontier 
Province, India. There are two cemeteries at 
Haripur, as well as a memorial obelisk to 
Colonel ‘‘ Kanara ’’ of the Sikh Army, who 
was assassinated in 1848. The inscription on 
the obelisk, and the M.I, of Carne and Tapp 
(who are buried in the first of the two ceme- 
teries mentioned below, and whose deaths led 
to the Black Mountain expedition of 1852) 
have been printed already, and are accord- 
ingly not reproduced here. 


1, The old cemetery, in Hari Singh’s Gar- 
den, not far from the old fort (Harkishan- 
garh) contains about twelve tombs, several of 
which are nameless and of a pseudo-Muslim 
type. The following M.I., transcribed by me 
om 7 Feb., 1937, do not appear to have been 
published before : 

i. Canotine SaRaw, wife of Capt. F. E. 
Vovrz, Asst. Commissioner, died at Hazara, 
14 Oct, 1852. 

ii. Emity, wife of D. W. RENTON esqre., 
Ist Regt. Seik Light Infy., d. 3 Dec. 1852 
at Baharoo Kote, Huzara. [Bharu Kot was 
the original British cantonment in the Dis- 
trict, being replaced in 1853 by Abbottabad]. 

iii, Henry W. P. Hutton, Inspector of 
Schools, Frontier Circle, d, 31 March 1867, 
aged 29, 

iv. Major Ernest Rippie Evans, R. 
Welsh Fusiliers, d. at Palosi, 5 Apr. 1891, 












while serving with the Black Mountain expe- 
dition, aged 39 years. 


2. The later cemetery, on the other side of 
the main road, contains five nameless graves, 
with the following inscription on a separate 
stone which evidently relates to four of 
them ; 

In memory of Serjt. JosepH ALDERTON, 
Serjt. Witttam Mettivuisu, Pte. ARTIMAS 
Gipson, Pte. Martin Murray, all of the 6th 
Royal Regiment, who died on the 16 August 
1868 on the march from Rawalpindi to 
Abbottabad, 

H. Buttock, 
Major. 


PAYROLLE (See ante p. 118, s.v, ‘ XVIII- 

Century Gambling Games ’).—I note that 
my spelling of the name of the resident at 
the Hague from about 1701 onwards, has been 
altered in ‘ N. and Q.’ to Dayrolles. In 
most biographies of Lord Chesterfield the spell- 
ing is Dayrolles, but the resident signed his 
own name ‘‘ James Dayrolle ’’ (see holograph 
letters at the Record Office). I have not seen 
stated in any biography of Chesterfield the 
fact that he took young Solomon Dayrolle to 
England with him in the Royal yacht William 
and Mary in February, 1732, at the close of 
his embassy, and that James Dayrolle went 
to Rotterdam to see them off. 

S. Rapice. 


ORIS: FEMININE NAME. — Having 
had occasion of recent years to look over 
several lists of girls’ names, I was surprised by 
the popularity of Doris, which now again, I 
think, is going out of fashion. Doris, daughter 
of Oceanus, and wife of Nereus, appears with 
her daughters, in Ovid, ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
II., 11. Doris stands for the sea in Virgil, 
Eclogue, x. 5, and in Greek is the feminine 
form of the adjective ‘‘ Dorian.’’ None of 
these connections, however, explains the 
popularity of the name. It occurs to me that 
it is due to the resounding success of the 
American’ actress, Doris Keane, in 
‘Romance.’ She wore a gorgeous crinoline 
of red feathers, which, if striking enough to 
be recalled after many years by a mere male, 
would probably have had a greater appeal to 
a feminine eye. The play was concerned with 
a love affair between a clergyman and a great 
actress, and reached 1,049 performances 
when transferred to London in 1915. 


SENEX. 


GENEALOGICAL PUZZLE. — A Re- 
markable Marriage Company. At a re- 
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cent marriage at Bridgewater, Vermont, 
where only eight persons were _pre- 
sent, and where the bridegroom wedded his 
brother’s wife’s mother, the bride being sixty- 
seven and the bridegroom forty-seven, there 
were, nevertheless, counted three fathers, three 
grandfathers, three mothers, two grand- 
mothers, four children, two grandchildren, 
three husbands, one daughter, three wives, 
two uncles, two brothers-in-manhood, two 
aunts, two brothers-in-childhood, two sisters, 
two nephews, and two wives—in all thirty- 
eight distinct relationships of kindred and 
marriage, 
OLyBRIUS. 


.. IN. THE OLD CEMETERY, MEL- 
BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA.— 
Janet Steere, died at Richmond, 8th Aug- 
ust 1846, aged 56 years. Also ANDREW LITTLE 
—8th April 1856, aged 16 years. 

How loved, how valued 

Once, avails thee not; 

To whom related, or by whom begot. 

Also Mary Littte, wife of William, died at 
Yarra Flats, 1886—77 years 7 months. 

Wiu1am Litre, beloved husband, in his 
lst year, died at Yarra Glen, 1892. 

Mise Lucy Locke, (erected by her brother 
Charles), daughter of William and Arabella 
Locke, 16th April 1848, aged 20 years. Born 
11th June 1828. 

Sacred to the memory of ELLEN PEVERELL, 
born 26th January 1842, died 25th March 
1842. Ratpn PeveRre.L, born 27th of September 
1847, died 23rd May 1852. The much loved 
children of William and Martha LonspALe. 

They will not return to us, but by thy grace, 
Oh Lord, we hope to go to them. 

In memory of H, W. H. Smyrup, born on 
27th May 1813, died 8th May 1853; also of 
ALLAN Smytue, only son of Henry and Jessie 
Smytue, who died in infancy. 

Sacred to the memory of ALLAN SMYTHE, 
infant son of Henry and Jessie SMytue, died 
3rd December 1842. Also to the memory of 
Jessie SMytue Baker, died 24th March 1852, 
aged 12 months. 

Isaac Lorez, son of Leah Louisa and Joseph 
Augustus Henriques, died 24th [month gone] 
5609-1849. 

Margaret, wife of William Perrtit, 18th 
August 1852, aged 21, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Lucas, Geelong. 

She was an affectionate wife, and a dutiful 
daughter, loved and respected in life, and now 
deeply regretted in death, by a numerous circle 
of relatives and friends. 








Thus called to an early grave, she has lef 
a husband in his bereavement to say— 

The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away. 
blessed be the name of the Lord. i 
Also an infant son, WILL1aM THOMAs, 20 
July 1852, aged 12 days. 

Oscar LuTTRELL—1859—42 years. 

Know thou, O Stranger to the fame, 

Of this much loved, much honoured name 

For none who knew him need be told 

A warmer heart death ne’er made cold. 

Witi1am Henry Wise—1850—27 years. 

Donatp Lyatt—20th February 1843-% 
years—Native of Thurso, County of Caithness, 
Scotland. 

JoHn Lynco—27th March 1859—aged 4 
years. 

Frances Lyncu, his wife, 16th December 
1850—33 years. 

Erected by John Lyncu to his wife Frances 
Lyncu—1850—56 years—also her _ infant 
children. 

The remains of John Lyncu, 
daughter Frances, also interred here. 


J. W. Fawcerr. 


and his 


“AS IS.’’—An elliptical expression, “ as 

is,’ is gaining circulation in America. 
It is found frequently in advertisements and 
accounts of commercial dealings, e.g.: “2% 
Pianos at 75 each, as is.’’ It seems to imply, 
‘as they are, without any guarantee, at the 
buyer’s risk.’’ 


‘HANGING LONDON, — “ Flip-Flap,” 
White City, Shepherd’s Bush. This was 
one of the principal attractions of the Franco- 
British Exhibition (1908). I took a seat in 
one of the pavilions swinging freely on the 
ends of two attenuated steel lattice-work 
arms which normally rest on either side in a 
horizontal direction, balanced on a common 
axle at their lower ends, which are suitably 
weighted. The “thrill ”’ consisted of being 
swung from one platform to the other in 4 
semi-circle of some 300ft. in diameter, the two 
flaps moving in opposite directions simul- 
taneously. Half-way through the journey I 
was poised about 150ft. in the air, with a fine 
aerial view of the exhibition. The pavilions 
at the outer extremity of either arm, swing- 
ing freely on a pivot, maintained a constant 
vertical position during the journey, which 
occupied about three minutes. This and 4 
number of other structures in the old White 
City have been sold for “‘ scrap.” 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





—_—— 


ROBERT CADE, POET AND ANTI- 
QUARY.—Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Lives 
of the Chief Justices,’ vol. i., refers to a 
thyming pedigree of the family of Chief 
Justice Henry (also called ervey) de 
Staunton, who, without any university train- 
ing, When quite a boy, was sent by his parents 
to an inn of court, and in 1306 became a 
Puisne Judge of the Common Pleas. 

This rhyming pedigree is attributed to 
Robert Cade, horoton’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Nottinghamshire’ (1677) gives the pedigree 
at length. 

This Robert Cade is not mentioned in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ nor, so far as I have seen, in any 
of the other published biographical diction- 
aries. Is anything known of the date of his 
birth, his early pened and, apart from 
what can be gleaned from the pedigree itself, 
which comes down to about 1582, of the period 
of his literary activity ? 

R. B. Hepp.e. 


“DOSTERNE.”’—A Lyme Regis Court 

Book of 1660 reports the theft of ‘‘a 
certain quantity of woollen cloth, namely 
three nails of ‘rosterne’ . . . value 6d.”’ 
What are the origin and meaning of “ ros- 
tene’’? Is it known elsewhere? 


C. WANKLYN. 


“TIANDER.’’—A Lyme Regis Court Book 
of 1661 reports the theft of “‘ a smith’s 
hander value 3d.’’ What is a hander? 


C. WANKLYN. 


“DUNCHERS.’’—Has any of your readers 
come across Bunchers in Scots or Eng- 
lish as a spoken or written word as used 
in the following context: 
Ags. 1740 Private Inventory: A dozen and 4 
Bunchers, 4 silver Spoons. 
W. G. 


LONEL TATE.—The French force which 

landed in Pembrokeshire in 1797, was 
cmmanded by an American known as 
Colonel Tate. When the French surren- 
dered, Tate and some of his officers were 
escorted to London. According to EB, Des- 
britre in his ‘ Projets et Tentatives de 
Débarquement aux iles Britanniques,’ they 
were then imprisoned at Dartmoor. Can 
anyone supply any information as to the 








previous or subsequent history of this 
Colonel Tate? 
Derek Hupson. 
The Orchard House, Bickley, Kent. 


OCHE, LORD OF FERMOY.—Pedigree 
wanted of Blanche de la Roche, wife of 
1st Earl of Kildare. 
L. BE. O’H. 


HIELDS.—(Crest, A dexter hand gu.). 
Marriage to Hill (Ireland) or Maxwell, 
c. 1750, wanted. 
L. E. O’Hanton oF Ortor. 


UTLER.—Sir Edmund Butler, grand- 
father of the 8th Earl of Ormonde; wife’s 
name wanted. 
L. E. O’H. 


UIDE BOOKS.—Were there any Guide 
Books for travellers to the Continent 
published in this country before 1836, or any 
local travellers’ guides for persons wishing 
to tour in England before 1785, independent 
of old itineraries and diaries of travel? 


H. CG. 


HRISTMAS GAMES. — George Wither 
(1588-1667) in his poem ‘ Old Christ- 
mas,’ writes of two old Christmas games, 
*noddy ” and ‘‘ rowland-hoe.’”’ Can any- 
one give an exact description of how these 
games were played and what are the deriva- 
tions of the words? 
T. Cann HUvGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster 


EOFFREY SMITH, AUTHOR.—Can 

anyone give short biographical particu- 

lars of this man, who wrote a poem entitled 
‘ At the Sign of the Jolly Jack’? 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 


. STRATFORD AND THE ANGEL 

INN.—Dr. William Stratford, Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, writing to Edward 
Harley, afterwards Lord Harley and 2nd 
Earl of Oxford, under date 5 Mar., 1725/6. 
says: ‘‘I am promised that on that day 
[i.e., the 30th] I shall receive the money 
for the Angel Inn, which I have agreed to 
part with.’’ What Angel Inn was this? 


C. H. B. 


DMIRAL DUNCAN TAVERN, CHAR- 
ING CROSS.—What was the location of 
this inn, when is it first mentioned, and what 
was the nature of its signboard? In 1824 
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the men of Cumberland and Westmorland 
met here and sponsored the North Country 
wrestling matches, which were to be staged 
annually on Good Friday. When did these 
matches cease ?—or are they still held? 


C. H. Bateson. 


HRISTIAN NAME DUNCEA. — 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Chichester 
(born 1611), third son of Edward, Viscount 
Chichester (ancestor of the Marquis of Done- 
gall) had a daughter Duncea, who married 
William Brereton of Carrigslaney (son of 
Andrew Brereton, Governor of Ulster). 
Have any readers ever come across this 
curious name? None of the lady’s immediate 
ancestors or descendants seem to have borne 


it. 
P. W. Montacue-SmItu. 
ERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


LETTERS.—As the text of ‘ Further 
Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, including 
his Correspondence with Coventry Patmore ’ 
(Vol. iii. of his letters) is now nearly ready 
for the printer, 1 should be grateful if you 
would allow me to ask those who may have 
letters from Hopkins among their family 

apers, to make some search for them. 
Eadeers written to several of his school and 
college friends seem to have disappeared, but 
no doubt many are merely waiting to be 
found. There is also one letter from Hop- 
kins to Coventry Patmore that I cannot trace 
and am particularly anxious to print—a long 
letter of 7 Nov., 1886, written from Dublin. 
It is included in the ‘ Catalogue of the Lib- 
rary of Coventry Patmore,’ issued by 
Everard Meynell, the Serendipity Shop, 1921, 
but it is absent from the catalogue (N.D.) of 
Eerard Meynell’s collection of books and 
documents offered for sale after his death by 
Messrs. J. and E. Bumpus, though the other 
letters from Hopkins to Patmore are to be 
found there. Presumably it was sold; and 
neither Mr. Francis Meynell or Mr. J. G. 
Wilson, of Messrs, Bumpus, can help me to 
trace the purchaser. the owner could 
allow me to copy and print it, I should be 
very glad. 

C. CoLLEER ABBOTT. 


ILLIAM DE YAXLEY. — William de 

Yaxley, who was Abbot of Thorney 
from 1261 to 1293, founded a chantry chapel 
in Yaxley church, Co. Huntingdon, in 1291. 
On a stone on one of the walls of that church 
are sculptured two hands holding up a 
heart. In the year 1842 there was discovered 








behind this stone a cylindrical box contaip. 
ing a human heart, believed to have beep 
that of William de Yaxley. What more js 
known of this person? 

J. W. F, 


UEEN CATHERINE PARR. — Would 
readers kindly give accounts of any pic. 
tures or miniatures of this queen ? 


EK. E. Cops, 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


WO DURHAM WATCHMAKERS, — 
Christopher Bradley, of Elvet in the 
City of Durham, watchmaker, was living 1 
Nov., 1665, and Jarrard Jenison, of Durham, 
watchmaker, on 20 Jan., 1668/9, when they 
appear as witnesses to bonds. Is anything 
known of them ? 
J. W. F. 


‘* DLAITED ”’: ITS PRONUNCIATION.— 
Why is plaited pronounced flat, as if it 
were spelled ‘‘ platted ’’ (not plated) ? 


H. W. U. 


‘* \IBBLE-NIPPED.’’ — This word was 

used by Desmond McCarthy in a review 
of a recently-published work on Tharkey 
Coleridge: ‘‘ . over the conversation, dis- 
tinguished, sedate, and rather wintry (even 
Newman had at first felt nibble-nipped) of 
the Oriel Common Room.’’ (See the Sunday 
Times, Jan. 10, 1937). Have we here a new 
word ? 

C, P, Hate. 


MecPIARMID FAMILY. — I seek genea- 

logical details of this family, said to des- 
cend from Diarmid O’Dwin, or Dwbin. The 
arms of the family are: Gules, three boars’ 
heads couped, argent, between as many cross- 
crosslets of the last. Crest, A lion rampant, 
argent between pane a_ garland of flowers, 


proper. 
DE QUINCY FAMILY OF WODENHOE. 
—About fifty years ago a family of this 
name existed in the little village of Woden- 
hoe, Northamptonshire. One of them bore 
the name of Isaac, and migrated to Knights- 
bridge, London, where he started a confec- 
tionery business. What is known of them? 


James SEron-ANDERSON. 
RENCH SONG WANTED.—Can any reader 


give me the words of a French song, often 
sung in the Far East some forty years ago, 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
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entitled ‘Sur le Prado.’ They have been, but 


I believe mistakenly, ascribed to De’ Musset. 
P. N. M. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. A snapper-up of un- 
considered trifles, I have just rescued from 
adealer’s pile of waste an imperfect book, con- 
sisting only of pp. 37 to 144. Pleasingly thin 
and bound in smooth calf with simple orha- 
mentation, it measures about 6ins. by 4ins. and 
jooks as if of perhaps just before 1700. The sub- 
ject is industry, and I should like to learn by 
whom it was written. The chapters I am 
enabled to name are “‘ Of Industry in General,” 
“Of Industry in our General Calling as 
Christians,” and “Of Industry in our Parti- 
wlar Calling, as Gentlemen.” That the book 
may be easy of identification, I quote from the 
last-named chapter two passages worthy of 
present attention because serving to show that 
the author had a conscience as to social justice 
comparable with that of our pre-Tudorian 
ancestors ; 
“4 Gentleman hath more talente committed 
tohim, and consequently more employment re- 
quired of him; If a rustick Labourer, or a 
mechanick Artisan hath one talent, a Gentle- 
man hath ten; He hath innate vigour of spirit, 
and height of courage fortified by use, he hath 
accomplishment and refinement of parts by 
liberal education, he hath the succours of 
parentage, alliance and friendship: he hath 
wealth, he hath honour, he hath power and 
authority, he hath command of time and 
lkisure; he hath so many pretious and useful 
talents entrusted to him, not to be wrapped up 
ina napkin, or hidden under ground; nor to be 
suandred away in private satisfactions; but 
for negotiation, to be put out to use, to be 
improved in the most advantageous way to 
God’s service.” (p. 135). 
“Tf no Gentleman be tyed to serve the pub- 
lick, or to yield help in sustaining the common 
burthens, and supplying the needs of mankind, 
then is the whole order merely a burthen and 
an offence to the world; a race of drones, a pack 
of ciphers in the commonwealth, standing for 
nothing, deserving no consideration or regard. 
.. It is an unsufferable 1 for any man to 
and or conceit himself to differ so much 
tom his brethren, that he may be allowed to 
live in ease and sloth, while the rest of man- 
kind are subject to continual toil and trouble.” 


(pp. 143, 144). Freperick Connett WHire. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


2. I have been completely defeated in trying to 
trace a poem which is, I believe the work of a 
well-known poet and quite famous, and con- 
tains the lines 

“T with uncovered head 
Salute the sacred dead ” 


and “shields of expectation ” 
I believe the quotation comes from a short 
poem, written by an American poet, to com- 
Memorate those killed in the war between the 
North and South. T. Cc. M 





Replies. 


QUERIES FROM SCOTT’S 
* ANTIQUARY ”’ 


(clxxii. 118, 136, 153, 158, 173, 175, 194). 
H. ix. (b) ‘‘ Glass-breakers ’’ seem pretty 
clearly to be heavy drinkers, as Dr. 
BensLty says, though the ‘0O.E.D.’ -gives 
“*Sc. [Scotch]? tipplers.’’ It gives a refer- 
ence to the use of the word in the novel which 
preceded ‘The Antiquary,’ ‘Guy Manner- 
ing,’ Ch. xlv. Here Bertram is in prison and, 
after having wine for dinner, has a supper 
with Dandy Dinmont, and presumably a noe 
in the ale and brandy drunk. The former 


_insists on staying on the premises, and pro- 


poses bed at the early hour of nine: 

“TI think we had better lie down, Captain, 
if ye’re no agreeable to another cheerer. But 
troth, ye’re no glass-breaker; and neither am 
I, unless it be a screed wi’ the neighbours, 
or when I’m on a ramble.” 

The meaning here is quite clear. Excess of 
alcohol leads to insufficient control of muscu- 
lar action, So in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ chapt. 
ix., when the great dinner party at Todgers’s 
is well advanced, ‘‘ Gander, in a convulsing 
speech, gives them the health of Bailey junior ; 
hiccups are heard; and a glass is broken.’’ 

Ch. xi, (a) The ‘ Antigonus ’ was, I expect, 
the Elzevir of 1619, ‘ Antigoni Carystii Hie- 
toriarum mirabilium collectanea,’ edited by 
the elder Meursius, 

V. R. 


Ch. xvii, (b) An allusion to ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Wo aks 

Laertes. Why, like a wood-cock, in mine own 
springe, Osric, I am justly killed by mine own 
treachery. 

Ch, xxii. A wig was dressed just as hair 
on the head is dressed. The hair was combed 
out, oiled to make it keep in position, curled 
and arranged in the desired shape. If the 
wig was white it was powdered, and the rib- 
bon was tied. 

M. H. Dopps. 


Ch, xxx. (a) “‘ It’s just a Kelso convoy, a 
step and a half ower the door-stane.’’ See 
11S. ii. 425, under the heading, ‘ Sir Walter 
Scott on a ‘‘ Kelso Convoy.”’’ Here, after 
quoting the above definition of Scott, G. War- 
son writes that Jamieson in his ‘ Scottish Dic- 
tionary’ says that the term is ‘‘ explained by 
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others as signifying that one goes as far as 
the friend whom he accompanied has to go, 
although to his own door.’’ But the corres- 
pondent added yet another account of the 
phrase from the Rev. Dr. McCulloch’s account 
of Kelso parish in the ‘ New Statistical 
Account of Scotland,’ 1838, where Scott is 
criticised for his statement : 

‘A Kelso Convey’ is not a shabby dismissal 
of a guest after attending him only. to your 
door. The old Kelsonians did indeed finish the 
‘convoy’ by parting with their guest on the 
threshold ; but then this parting did not take 
place until they had first hospitably convoyed 
him to his door, and been, in return for the 
compliment, reconvoyed by the latter to their 
own. 

The reference given at the beginning of this 
note was 1 §. iv. 176, which I am unable to 
look up. Dr. McCulloch’s account, if accurate, 
seems very curious, 

(b) ‘‘ The wind has stuck like a remora in 
the north-east.” The remora, the Greek 
echeneis, was supposed to be a small fish which 
possessed the power of sticking to a ship 
(hence the Greek name) of holding the ship 
absolutely immoveable in spite of sails and 
oars and the utmost fury of the winds. Scott 
apparently means that the wind is fixed in the 
north-east as certainly as the remora fixes a 
ship. The remora is found in emblem books, 
e.g., Alciatus, Embl. 83, and Camerarius, 
Symbola et Emblemata, iv., 27, with pictures 
of ships. Possibly Scott was influenced in 
the comparison by some recollection of this 
fish resisting the winds, 

Ch. xl. (b) The Latin poet is Juvenal. See 
Sat, x. 232. Scott’s quotation is incorrect, 
but the metre is to be restored not by chang- 
ing nec to aut, but by giving vultum for vultus 
in line 234. Juvenal wrote, 


nec vultum agnoscit amici, 
the old man’s friend had only one face. 
(c) ‘‘ He’s very frank to the road.”’ Does 
not this mean that the horse is lavish of his 
speed to the road, not niggardly ? 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 
St. Albans. 


Ch, xliii. No doubt St. Wennoc is meant; 
the names of Celtic saints are susceptible of 
many variations. Scott perhaps thought that 
there was somewhere or other in the Scotland 
of the eighteenth century a chapel dedicated to 
St, Wennoc, but the name does not occur in 
the alphabetical list given in Forbes’s ‘Kalen- 
dar of the Saints of Scotland.’ There are 
two Celtic saints of the name of Wenoc. One 
was a native of Ireland, who came to Corn- 








wall, lived the life of a hermit, gave his nam 
to a church, and was martyred near 
Fowey. About the birthplace of the othe 
there is a difference of opinion—was he bon 
in Transmarine or Armorican Brittany? On 
hagiologist has discovered that he was 4 
British chieftain who fled with some of his 
subjects from the Saxons to Brittany ; another 
says that it is clear from the life of §& 
Iudocus that he was his brother and therefor 
of royal stock, and a Breton. Be this as it 
may, he left his home like Abraham, travelled 
to the country of the Morini and eventually 





founded an abbey at Wormhoult. Here he 
won great fame by his sanctity, and when he 
died his body, saved miraculously from a fir, 
was transported to Bergues, near to Dunkirk, 
where Baldwin, Count of Flanders, built a 
magnificent church for it in the year 1000. 

But what, it may be asked, had either of 
these saints to do with Scotland? The Cor- 
nish saint may be dismissed at once, familiar 
as the Scotch and Irish often were with one 
another in the Middle my But the name 
of the abbot must have n known to the 
Scots as well as the following story, so char- 
acteristically mediaeval. ough abbot he 
insisted on grinding corn for the poor. 
When he was very old and his fingers power- 
less, the mill, moved by unseen hands, started 
and continued working; indeed, it ground so 
much corn that the curiosity of the monks 
was aroused, and one of them peeped through 
an aperture in his anxiety to explain the mys- 
tery. He was instantly stricken with blind- 
ness, but his sight was restored in answer to 
the abbot’s prayers. There was considerable 
intercourse between Scotland and Flanders in 
the Middle Ages; Flemish workers helped to 
build a ship at Inverness ; Edward I guaran- 
teed the Flemings free and secure trade with 
Scotland, and so it might very well have hap- 
pened that St, Wenoc’s name was ae to a 
Scotch church, though apparently there is no 
record of any such incident. As the name of 
the saint appears with remarkable fre- 
quency in liturgical documents, I venture to 
suggest that Scott came across it in this way 
and so thought himself justified in intro- 
ducing a St, Wenoc’s chapel into the ‘ Anti- 
quary.’ 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


“ (\ATACLEUSE ” (clxxii. 173).—The stoup 

at St. Endellion is made of Catacleuse 
stone, a dark, finely grained rock that was 
quarried out of the cliffs in the not far dis- 
tant parish of St. Merryn, and that appar- 
ently gets its name from the cape called Point 
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Catclew. Being worked more easily than the 
intractable slate, or granite, it was used for 
details, such as monumente, fonts, door-cases, 
and window-frames, in the churches of the 
neighbourhood, and even as far away as 
Jennor (window tracery) in the Penwith 

insula. At St, Merryn itself it is actu- 
ally used for a whole arcade of seven arches. 
In use and nature alike, it recalls the Kersan- 
ton stone of Brittany. The late Dr. J. 
Charles Cox gives a list of some churches in 
which it occurs in his Cornish volume in the 
“County Churches ’’ series, at a, 
Other famous Cornish building stones were 
those of Pentewan and Polyphant. 


JoserpH KE. Morris. 
Totnes. 


PEAKING IN CHURCH IN SERVICE- 
TIMP (clxxii. 119, 174).—The life of 
Richard Rolle should be sufficient to show that 
lay-preaching and interruptions of the proper 
occupant of the yor. were common in Eng- 
land in medieval days, and were not limited 
to Lollards and heretics. As for women — 
needlework in church during the sermon, an 
as for games of chess, dicing, gossiping, etc., 
as well as for rival occupants of the same 
pulpit, and an occasional fight for its posses- 
sion, ample evidences, heavily documented 
with references, will be found in Owst, 
‘Preaching in Medieval England (1350-1450 
a.pv.),’ Cambridge Press, 1926. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In the version of the Garstang inscription, 
in‘ V.C.H. Lancs.,’ vii, 295, the date is given 
a8 A.D. MDXXIX, the word after ‘‘ opus ”’ as 
“agitat,’? and the word after “‘ simul ’’ as 
“esse.”’ In Fishwick’s ‘ History of Gar- 
stang,’ i, 92, the inscription is mis-arranged, 
with the date as MDxx11, and the word after 
_ ” is left blank, but he gives the 
“ sse,’’ 


R. 8. B. 


E ‘NEW PRISON,” SOUTHWARK 
(clxxi, 369, 410), — Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol, the county gaol for Surrey, was known 
as the New Gaol or Prison in Southwark, but 
whether as early as 1735, the date mentioned 
tata correspondent, I cannot say. John 
oward, in the second edition of his ‘ State 
of the Prisons in England and Wales,’ pub- 
lished in 1780, refers to the ‘‘ County Gaol in 
Southwark ”’ as the ‘‘ New Gaol,’’? but men- 
tions that a printed list of charities and dona- 





tions hung up in the prison stated that the 
gaol was ‘‘ formerly called the White Lion 


Prison.’”’ The latter, a small prison, stood 
in Borough High Street, on the north of St. 
George’s Church and hidden from the street 
by the Black Bull Tavern. According to 
Strype’s Stow (1720 ed.) it had fallen into 
decay, ‘‘ and within less than 20 years past, 
the County Gaol is removed to the Marshalsea 
Prison more towards the Bridge.’’ In 1811 
the site of the old White Lion and the Black 
Bull Tavern was acquired, and here the New 
Marshalsea was erected. I have been unable 
to find anything to suggest that the Old Mar- 
shalsca had been rebuilt earlier than this, 
although new buildings were undoubtedly 
added or built in the eighteenth century, and 
a portion of these may have been known as 
the New Prison, being the County Gaol re- 
ferred to by Howard—a case of a prison within 
a prison. Or it may be that the County Gaol, 
originally the White Lion, was transferred to 
the Marshalsea and then, before 1735, moved 
to Horsemonger Lane. If so, the prison on 
the latter site could not have existed for many 
years, as here a new prison, arranged upon 
the approved plan of John Howard, was com- 
pleted in 1798, and at once became known as 
the ‘‘ New Prison.’’ This is the gaol depicted 
in the plate mentioned at the second refer- 
ence by Mr. Wufte, who, however, errone- 
ously describes its site as in Ironmonger, 
instead of Horsemonger Lane. The plate ap- 
pears as a frontispiece to vol. vi. of my copy 
of ‘ The New and Complete Newgate Calen- 
dar, or, Malefactor’s Universal Register,’ by 
William Jackson and which, according to the 
title-page, is ‘‘ Jackson’s Genuine Edition.” 
There are seven volumes in my edition, so Mr. 
Wuiter’s, which lacks the plate, would seem to 
be. a different edition, possibly by a pirate 
publisher—or the frontispiece is missing. 
C. H.: Bateson. 


APER LININGS TO OLD TRUNKS 
(clxxii. 138, 196).—The over-printing of 
sheets already printed with wood-blocks is 
known as “ damasking ’’; an extremely good 
example found in a churchwarden’s A. at 
Loughton, Bucks, was described and illus- 
trated in the last issue of the ‘ Records of 
Bucks’ (vol. xiii., pp. 205-207). In this 
paper the services of Mr. C. C. Oman, the 
wall-paper expert of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, are gratefully acknowledged. 


VaLe or AYLESBURY. 
PELLING REFORM IN AMERICA 


(clxvii. 242, 320).—There has, no doubt, 
been a falling off of interest in reformed 
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spelling of late as compared with the enthusi- 
asm of some twenty years ago, But the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board still exists. The 1936 
Educational Directory lists as its officers: 
Charles H. Grandgent, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Godfrey 
Dewey, Lake Placid Club, New York; with 
general headquarters in New York City. I 
think Mr. Dewey is the one to address for 
information and publications, 


OLK-LORE OF TEETH (clxvii. 47; 

clxxi, 158).—In the State of Nebraska, 

to dream of losing a tooth prophesied the loss 

of a relative. There was an elaborate sys- 

tem of correspondences between the types of 
teeth and relatives, but I have forgotten it. 


UNTS OF CHINY (clxxi. 456; clxxii. 

119).—There is a pedigree of the Graunson 
family in ‘ Société d’Histoire,’ by Louis D. 
Charriére, 1873, in the British Museum. I 
believe this gives Pierre 1, Sire de Graunson, 
died 1258; had wife Agnes, daughter of 
Count Ulric de Neufchatel. 


AYBECE. 
ELICS OF OLD CAMBRIDGE: 
KUQUIT (clxxi, 312). — Possibly 


Kuquit is one of the numerous variants of 
of Colquite, Colkit, Colkett, originally from 
Colquite, Cornwall. 

AYBECE, 


HAWISE PECCHE (clxxi. 226, 267, 318).— 

Arnulph de Hesdin was never Count of 
Perche, and the names of his two wives are 
not known. Geoffroi I, Vicomte of Chateau- 
dun, had Perche 1030, and his grandson 
Geoffroi II, who died 1100, was the first Count 
of Perche. His son Rotrou II, Count of 
Perche, married first, Maud, natural daughter 
of King Henry I, and second, Hawise, daugh- 
ter of Walter, Earl of Saresbury. (She 
married, second, Robert, Count of Dreux). 
The countship of Perche descended to Rotrou 
III, died 1191; his son Geoffrey, died 1205; 
his son Philip was slain at the Battle of Lin- 
coln, 1217, d.s.p. The latter’s uncle William, 
Bishop of Chalous, succeeded to Perche and 
was the last of the line, 

AYBECE. 


RISTOW GENEALOGY (clxxii. 172). — 
John Charles Bristow, of Enseme Hill, 
Westmorland, had issue by his wife, Sophia 
Anne, eldest daughter of John Richardson, of 
the Bengal Civil Service : 





——_——.. 


1. John William, of H.E.1, Co.’s military 
service, of Enseme Hill; married Mary Ann 
Barbara, eldest daughter of Major Sebastian 
Nash, of the Bengal Light Cavalry, and had 
issue: (i) John Charles; (ii.) Arthur Nash; 
(iii.) Amy Anne Theophila; and (iv.) Kath. 
leen Lyttleton. 

2. Arthur. 3. Ernest. 
Ellen. 6. Georgina, 

James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.) 

** Woodlea,” Dumfries, 


OUP: IS IT EATEN OR DRUNK} 
(clxxii, 172).—Surely neither: it has to 
be supped. 


4. Theodore. 5, 


Herpert Maxwett, 
Monreith. 


Soup is taken, for the waiter inquires; 
“Will you take soup? 
Y. Via 


MYSTERIOUS HOOF-PRINTS IN 
DEVON (clxxii. 30, 68, 143).—The note 
by Mr. F. W. Fawcett suggests that Com- 
mander Rupert T, Gould may well revise and 
amplify his story, making it stranger still. 
Either there were two unseen leavers of hoof- 
prints in the snows of the time, one in North- 
umbria and the other in Devon, or the one 
made with ease a hop (to speak like an air- 
man) of some three hundred miles. And now 
I find the matter involved more than ever by 
lighting accidentally upon 7 S. viii. 309, 
where I read, of the Devonshire visitation: 
The track was followed up by hounds and 
huntsmen, and crowds of country folk, till at 
last, in a wood (I think it was said over 
Dawlish), the hounds came back baying and 
terrified. This was the moment when one would 
think the real excitement would begin. Never- 
theless no one seems to have had the courage 
to rush in where the dogs feared to tread, and 
the matter ended in a battle of conjecture on 
paper. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ST: CHRISTOPHER IN MEDIAEVAL 
WILLS (clxxii. 63, 105).—The medieval 
devotion to St. Christopher is largely 
explained by the Latin couplet under his pic- 
ture at Althorp, translated by Arnold Foster 
(‘Church Dedications,’ i. 180). ‘“ Whoso 
looks upon the face of Christopher shall not 
on that day die any evil death.’ This, no 
doubt, also accounts for the modern use of his 
image as a motorist’s mascot. Chaucer’s yeo- 
man wore a silver medal of this saint. His 
picture used to be painted on a gigantic 
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scale on the north wall of churches, but in 
Spain more usually on the south. There is 
an enormous example on the south wall of 
Seville Cathedral: that in Toledo Cathedral 
is no less than 46ft. high: the one at Léon 
Cathedral is on the north wall, and is 30ft. 
high. Similar ones may be seen at Ronda and 
at Bellinzona, as well as in many other 
churches in Spain and Italy. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


T. ANTONY IN LONDON (celxxii. 47, 

84).—The parish of St. Antholin, City, 
still exists. It is united with that of St. 
Mary Aldermary, on the notice-board of 
which church particulars are still given of 
the dates and times of ‘‘ St. Antholin’s Lec- 
tures,’ as to the nature of which, and the 
identity of their patron, I had often won- 
dered. There is a church of St. Antholin 
(modern) at Nunhead, S.E., which I be- 
lieve was built from the funds and proceeds 
of the old church, as in the case of the St. 
Katherine Coleman and other former City 
churches, 

HELEN. 


RICHMONDSHIRE (clxxii. 80).—What 
Mr. W. F. Carter probably has in his 
mind are certain events which occurred in 
the reign of Elizabeth when the tenants of 
Richmondshire claimed to hold their estates 
by border service and to have a tenant right 
of renewal. See Vol. i. of the ‘ Victoria 
History of the North Riding.’ The first part 
of this volume gives an account of the 
Honour of Richmond and the Castle. The 
subject of the inquiry is treated at p. 12. The 
footnotes furnish details as to authorities. 


H. Askew. 


pore WANTED (clxxii. 173).—‘ How Bill 
Adams won the Battle of Waterloo,’ by G. 
H. Snazelle (Character Study)” is entered in 
Messrs. Samuel French’s 1937 Catalogue p. 189. 


G. E. P. A. 


Several years ago when I was accustomed to 
attend social functions more often than I do 
tow I frequently recited the humorous story 
of ‘Bill Adams at the Battle of Waterloo.’ It 
was a favourite with Tynsiders. At the request 
of readers oi the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
it was frequently repeated in its columns, and 
I should think it could still be obtained from 
Messrs. Windows a Newcastle firm of musical 
publishers. 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 





___ The Library. 


The Origin of the Name of Hornsey. By S. 
J. Madge. (Public Libraries Committee, 
Hornsey. 1e.). 


[‘ form a modest eerena brochure of 

70 pages, this study of a difficult name 
is one of the most thorough and scholarly 
philological monographs recently produced. 
Mr. Madge informs us that it is the outcome 
of work spread over nearly forty years; work 
done with zest as well as with scrupulous 
care, it pleasantly reflects the pleasure which 
accompanied the long and somewhat arduous. 
labour. The problem was a_ pretty one, it 
may be said a good representative one of its 
kind. For there was the puzzle of two inter- 
changeable names superficially very unlike 
Haringey (with various spellings) and Horn- 
sey; there was an oldish suggestion, fairly 
widely adopted, of a descriptive origin of the 
kind most acceptable to imaginative etymolo- 
gists, ‘“ hare-inge,’ to wit—‘‘ meadow of 
hares ’’; then there was proposal to find the 
derivation from a family name Hering, or 
the like; and further, a great deal of writing 
by the best authorities of their day on each 
conjecture. The new modern method—of list- 
ing occurrences of the name in sources and 
studying the different forms meticulously, and 
of noting the topography involved—brought 
down the scale unmistakeably on the Herin 
side, so that Hornsey may now be consider 
satisfactorily established as derived from O.E. 
*Heringes-hege with the meaning “‘ Hering’s 
enclosure.” The evidence he relies upon is 
set out by Mr. Madge in detail, and the con- 
jectures of the numerous other investigators 
are carefully discussed. The name Hering, 
in its divers guises, is also pursued bot 
in time and space. In an 7 is given 
a list of forms equivalent to Harringay and 
Hornsey as these are found in documents 
from c. 1195 to 1936, and the quality of Mr. 
Madge’s accuracy may be gauged by the fact 
that over 2,000 spellings, found in all kinds 
of public records, were examined before the 
list was settled. 


The Best Plays of Racine. Translated into 
English rhyming verse with Introductions 
and Notes by Lacy Lockert. (Princeton 
University Press: Oxford University Press. 
13s. 6d.). 


THE revival of interest in the eighteenth 
century should carry with it a revival of 
interest in the French drama of the preced- 
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ing century. The distinctive quality of the 
eighteenth century in Western Europe may 
in no small measure be traced back to the 
France of Louis XIV, and, since the French 
theatre counts for much in the intellectual 
achievement of that age, its three great 
dramatists may justly claim the student’s 
close attention. A difficulty here—except for 
those who have an inborn sympathy with and 
understanding of the genius of France, and 
an intimate knowledge of the language—is 
that all three are so thoroughly French. And 
if one be so more than the others, it is Racine. 
Anyone, then, who attempts to make Racine 
understood by the English-speaking peoples 
is attempting a signal service to letters. As 
Sophocles is untranslateable, so, we believe, is 
Racine, and the translations in this volume 
confirm us in that view. But, having said 
this, we commend Mr. Lockert’s work both 
to the general reader and to the student 
occupied with other studies than French. He 
has chosen, happily, the old ten-syllabled 
rhymed couplet of Dryden and Pope—cer- 
tainly the nearest we can get to the French 
rhymed alexandrine; and, by skilful manipu- 
lation, by breaks and pauses in unexpected 
places and some intentional irregularity in 
the rhyming, has given it flexibility and 
variety. The translation, then, is never dull, 
though in the vocabulary here and there 
occurs a prose word which has not received 
quite that setting which avails to give a prose 
word the value of poetry. 

The most valuable part of the book is the 
set of Introductions. The plays are, of 
course, ‘ Andromaque,’ ‘ Britannicus,’ 
‘ Phadre’ and ‘ Athalie.’ They are discussed 
with insight and enthusiasm, and also in re- 
lation to the life and spirit of their author. 
The character and career of Racine, in spite 
of their being notably difficult of comprehen- 
sion for his non-Latin admirers are sympa- 
thetically treated, and yet with a sufficient 
critical impartiality. 


The Registers of Edgbaston Parish Church 
1636-1812. Vol, II. Marriages, 1754-1812. 
Transcribed and edited with an Introduc- 
tion by the late Rev. C. S. James. 
(London: Oxford University Press for the 
Dugdale Society). 


1S, the Fourteenth Volume of the Dug- 
dale Society’s Publications, consists of 
the second portion of the Marriages entered 















in the Edgbaston Parish Registers up to 18 
together with indexes to the former volug 
and to this compiled respectively by C. W. 
Kinch and W, F. Carter. To the introdug 
tion there is prefixed a short account—by 
F, Carter—of the transcriber, a man 
crowded much various work into a short li 
dying at Trichinopoly in 1931, at the age 
forty-six. The introduction consists prim 
pally of biographical notes of the ministers | 
who officiated at the marriages in Edgh 
church from 1754 to 1812. 

Among marriages of interest are that 
Charles Lloyd, the poet, and Sophia Pember. 
ton ; and that of Joseph Smart (butcher) and 
Susanna Hall, Joseph Smart having his plate 
in Ruvigny’s ‘ Blood Royal of England ’ ag 
descendant of Henry VII. 

Mr. Philip B. Chatwin, F.S.A., contre 
butes an account, illustrated by a contem- 
porary plan, of the seating of the church in 
October, 1811, after the building had under 
gone substantial repairs and considerable re 
arrangement. The allotment of the seats may 
be said to have some little social significance, 
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David of Cambridge: Some Appreciations, 
(Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. net), 
USTAVE David was a Frenchman, whom 

his fortune brought to Cambridge in the 

‘nineties, where he set up a bookstall in the 

Market Place, and soon, among all lovers of 

books there, attained a name and fame which 

made of him a Cambridge institution. He 
died last November, and in many papers, 

hands most respected, appeared tributes 

him—to his character as a man, his immense 
knowledge of books, his kindly and useful 
activities in his business. He was the friend 
of all his customers, most of whom wer 
greatly in his debt for information on books 
and for the acquisition of treasures. He 
sought only a reasonable advance upon any 
price he had himself paid for a book, what 
ever might be its money’s worth—sacrifi 

his knowledge of what that was to “ his n 

reputation for probity.” 

Five of these appreciations have been here 
brought together, and the little book con- 
tains also two portraits and ‘The Song of 
David,’ which appeared in February, 1913, 
in the Cambridge Review. It does honour 
alike to its subject, to the writers and to the 
university which recognised David for what 
he was, 
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